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THE RUINS OF GRAN QOUIVIRA. 


Down here, in the arid Southwest, the “ 


storied land of menana”’ (tomorrow), 
where the degenerate descendants of Spain for centuries have, and always will, 
put off until day after tomorrow what they ought have done day before yesterday ; 
down in the central portion of the territory of New Mexico, on the border of 
salt-encrusted plains, stand those world-famed, time-worn memorials of the Span- 
isk: invasion and occupancy of this part of America, the ruins of La Gran Quivira 
and neighboring Pueblos. 

The extinct town of Quivira, once the center of a numerous and busy pop- 
ulation, is so intimately associated with the earliest dawn of America’s history, 


and the first introduction of exotic civilization in the new world; its name, so 


suggestive of the marvelous and mystical, recalls so many events incident to the 
discovery and subjugation of a new people, that no adequate account of its ro- 
mantic past and ghost-like 


present can be attempted in the narrow limits of a 
magazine article. 
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| therefore offer to your readers simply my recollections of a visit paid to 
that desolate, enchanted region in February, 1894, with such observations and 
facts relative to the ruins and their surroundings that may not perhaps be familiar 
to the general public. Emerging from the narrow valley ot the Rio Grande, 
anywhere south of Albuquerque, and proceeding eastward, we ascend to an arid 
plateau having an average width of twenty miles, and then hunt for a pass through 
the Cordillera that torms its eastern border with peaks of the Sandia, the Bosque, 
the Manzano, Oscura, etc., rising to an altitude of ten thousand feet. Having 
penetrated that rugged barrier we descend through pine-clad slopes and vales to 
the edge of the plains that extend, here and there wrinkled up into broken ranges 
of low mountains, through Texas to the Gulf of Mexico. 

[his vast, dreary expanse for more than a hundred miles is a hemmed-in 
basin, producing fine grass, but is almost waterless. Its few streams that flow 
at the spring melting of the mountain snows have no outlet, but sink in the thirsty 
sands. l’roceeding from the foot hills of the Cordillera, around or over cut-off 
and detached ridges, we come to a chain of “ghastly white salines” that once 
were fresh water lakes, but are now dry beds of dirty salt. The topography of this 
basin is very peculiar. Extending from the Santa Fe mountains on the nortn to 
the Pecos eastward, and down to the Galinas, Corrizo, blanca and other moun 
tains far south and southeast, with the general conformation of a plain, its surface 
is corrugated by a labyrinth of disconnected ridges and abrupt unconnected 
valleys. As a landscape it has a strange, weird aspect—a death-like desolation. 
Along the eastern slopes of the Cordillera, among the broken, sparsely-wooded 
range of olden upheavals, were formerly a north and south line of Pueblos long 
since in shapeless ruins. The most prominent of these were Abo, Quarai and 
Tabira or Quivira, at points of a triangle distant from each other about thirty 
miles. The country here is much higher than that on the western side of the 
Cordillera, Quivira being 6047 feet above the ocean’s level. The place is dith- 
cult of access, for until recently the nearest known water to it was thirty miles 
away, and the explorer had to carry not only provisions, but water for himself and 
animals. There is a lonesomeness about these silent, sandy valleys and rocky 
hills more cheerless than a midocean calm. But toiling along in discouraging 
silence the oppressive monotony is suddenly relieved by sight of the grand ruins 
of the church looming up ahead on the crest of the next rounded hill. (Fig. 1.) 
\ writer in one of the popular magazines,* a few years ago, from this point of view 
thus gives his impressions: “I do not believe that the whole world elsewhere; 
nor that a Dore could dream into canvas, a ghostliness so apropos. Stand upon 
the higher ridges to the east and it is all spread before you, a wraith in pallid 
stone—the absolute ghost of a city. * * * * * ® It seems the rightful 
home of superstition, and here the wildest myth need not be ill at ease.” 

It is now the same as it was then, and bids fair to remain for centuries more 
unchanged, a splendid monument, though in ruins, of the fanatical devotion of 

ranciscan Friars who here planted the cross three centuries ago. 

ur positive knowledge of these forgotten towns, Quarai and Abo, belongs 
to that part of American history comprised in the years between 1540 and 1680. 
lortv-eight vears after Columbus first saw the coral reefs of San Salvador, An 
tonio de Mendoza, Viceroy of New Spain, sent Coronado with his 260 Spanish 
cavaliers and twice that number of friendly Indians, to explore the then unknown 
ountry Iving north of Mexico. Failing to find the rumored treasures of gold in 
the seven cities (or Pueblos) of Cibola, Coronado marched, in quest of coveted 


1 


wealth, to the conquest of Quivira, of which he had received glowing accounts; 


*Chas. F. Lummis in Scribner’s, April, 1893. 
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but, betrayed by his native guide, he wandered across the plains to the northeast 
until he reached—as is supposed—the Kansas river, from which point he returned 
disappointed to the Rio Grande and finally, in 1542, to the City of Mexico. Long 
before the discovery of this continent Quivira was, no doubt, the most opulent 
and important of the Pueblos east of the Cordillera range; and, though known 
to the first Spanish adventurers in New Spain through reports of friendly Indians, 
it was not visited by any one of the invading race until forty-one vears after 
Coronado came upon the Rio Grande. Francisco Sanchez de Chamuscado was 
the first European to discover these sleepy towns of the salt plains, in 1581, and 
he was followed the succeeding year by Espejo. In 1598, Juan de Onate, who 
had been appointed Governor of New Mexico, received in person the formal 
submission to the Spanish crown of all those Pueblos. 

On September 9th of that year—twenty-two vears before the Pilgrims 
landed from the Mayflower on Plymouth Rock—Fray Francisco de San Maguel 
was assigned as priest to the Pueblos of Quivira, Abo and others; and soon there- 
after began the erection of the stone edifices whose ruins now rank among the 
famous classic antiquities of America. The remains of La Gran Quivira—his- 
toric and prehistoric—are situated eighty miles southeast of Albuquerque, on 
a long, narrow, limestone ridge jutting out from the eastern hills into a level 
valley of limited extent; and on the crest of this ridge, 200 feet above the plain, 
stands the slowly crumbling walls of the great church and monastery adjoining. 
Of the ancient Pueblo nothing has survived but shapeless mounds and wave-like 
elevations of the surface, with here and there a fragmentary basement wall, de- 
noting where obliterated habitations of a vanished people had been. But the 
temples of the new faith raised here by ruthless usurpers to supplant heathen 
fire-worship, and adoration of the sun by the simple natives, have received gentle 
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treatment from this Egypt-like climate. The buildings erected by compulsory 
Indian labor, directed by sagacious Spanish priests, were all constructed of 
stone, uncut, but broken smoothly, and evenly laid in mud mortar. There were 
two churches, the smaller one, probably the first built, and the monastery, a 
huge, rambling adjunct of the great church. This larger edifice was projected on 
the same plan as all the early Catholic mission churches in Spanish-America, 
that of a cross, with an extreme length of 140 feet. Its walls, six feet in thickness, 
are still in perfect alignment and intact to the height of twenty-five feet. At the 
northeast corner are the ruins of what appears to have been a bell tower, at the 
base of which is a recess in the wall two feet square, opened in latter times—so 
the legend runs—by an old priest from Mexico, who abstracted therefrom cer- 
tain mysterious parchments and other objects of great value. The floor meas- 
urement of this great house is 4978 square feet, and was laid in neatly-joined 
limestone flags. A gallery twenty feet wide extended across the building on the 
inside over the front door, twelve feet above the floor, resting on square pine 


beams ten and a half inches wide by eight and a half inches thick, one end of 
_~ 
each fixed in the front wall and the other laid on a larger beam, 10 by 16 inches 


square, reaching across the thirty-five feet from one side wall to the other and 
supported in the center by a pillar of hewed pine 16 inches square. All of these 
heavy timbers, and the pine lintels over the doors, of similar dimensions, were 


elaborately and finely carved on all exposed suriaces, in relief, with simple but 


tasty designs. (Fig. 2 Che windows were few in numbers—three on each 
sic and small: and, of course, without glass. The form and structure of the 
root can only be conjectured he monastery adjoining the large church has 
fallen in shapeless heaps; its walls, but two feet in thickness, are all wellnigh 
tumbled down save at the angles, where they yet stand ten or twelve feet in 
heig It covered a ground area of 13,377 feet, and had many rooms, hallways 
| ner court, and one apartment that had no opening but a small door 
( g s st I c ¢ 
as fortunate in securing, from a Mexican vandal who carried it off six 
years ago, part of the last remaining carved girder of the old ruin It is of pine 
gh | ed thre ls la half centuries ago, and for more than 
hal t ti expose to the eather Ss vet quite soun \ 1 1tS Sé¢ up ed 
} Ss! ss Is ( ned on re< ts s I cs, Phe rel ns of the S ll 
nd | ure present sucn a ¢ s ‘ i n walls l « t-covered debris 
as to tempt to trace its ! termine its dimens s with much 
1 a e po! s of S € st ew ills ire vet Se¢ 1p ‘ Sservil is 
tomb s $ ma s burial place 
\bo is a tvp Pueblo town, or e-story communal agglomet mn 
( ells ! ellings “0 feet s ‘ row but a vdrangu Time 
Oo! ré iT is. I maller s jual Same ul ear by \ few 
rods n ‘ long tore en habitat s are two walls of stone mas 
forty-two feet apart. on ndred and fifte long, twelv t thick at the base 
and sixty feet in height, the majestic ruins of another grand Catholic church 
erected early in the 17th century. At Quarai, the third point of the triangle, are 
to be seen the ruins of a still larger edifice, erected about the same time bv the 
pious missionary Friars, having a floor area of 5020 feet; but is more dilapidated 


than either of the others 
The ground around all these ancient Pueblo sites is strewed with broken 


pottery and countless flint, obsidian and topaz chips, among which are found 
perfect and fragmentary arrow points, hammers, axes, etc., of stone, and im 


plements and ornaments of shell and bone, the imperishable indices of primitive 
savage arts. The limitless salt plains of this vast basin are practically without 
water. Because of this dearth of water the fine grass they produce is rendered 


- 
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valueless. The cattle men here who are eager to utilize it have expended much 
labor and money in their search for the lost water supply of the first settlers. 
About the old ruins are shafts sunk to the depth, in some instances, of 200 to 400 
feet for this object, but as dry at the bottom as at the top. Vestiges of old irrigat- 
ing ditches can be traced from the ruins until lost in the far eastern rim of the 
basin; but the inhabitants of the Pueblos could not have relied upon this pre- 
carious source for their domestic supply. But a short time ago some stragglers 
prospecting about old Quivira for the mythical treasure of $30,000,000 in gold, 
said to be buried there, noticed in their wanderings rude stones planted in the 
ground at irregular intervals, but apparently in straight lines. One led from the 
town; another from the valley, and a third from the western hills. Following 
them to the point of their intersection, not far from the main part of the ancient 
Pueblo, they set to digging—for the expected treasure—and, at the depth of six 
feet, found—the unexpected—a spring of pure, fresh water, that ages ago had 
furnished the liquid to moisten the Quiy 


irian clay internally and externally.* 


Volumes might be written to record the folk-lore tales and myths that cluster 
around La Gran Quivira without exhaustion of the theme. No wonder. “Its 














bleak, unearthly site, the necromancy of the plains, its ghostly aspect, and its 
distance from all water, were enough” to invoke the supernatural. By the aid of 
a Mexican herder I discovered a mile east of the ruins, hidden in the brush on the 
slope of a hill, a curious cistern-like excavation—perhaps an old reservoir—in the 
rock, 30 or 40 feet in diameter, of unknown depth, with its external opening, 
level with the surface, contracted to a square hole eight ten teet ross It 
mav once have been covered by a building, or other structure, that has long 
since disappeared. Thirty feet down, below its mouth, is a cone of fallen and 
broken rock which I pen rated t tiie ( en teet wit fl ing t ottom 
There are piles of loose stones, which space will not permit me to describe, so 
placed that lines drawn from one to the other, forming the figure of the cross 

SARE SACS TE DEG N ais at >, ae al Bo Ril Be 
Will Intersect their Course dl UNIS Spot, Seer SIV PuUACEed LieTeC as LUICYS LO ILS 10Ca 
tions. Another object of interest is the so called “cemetery” at the foot of the 
ridge below the town, an area of a hundred feet square enclosed by double walls 
four feet apart, with irregular openings, which, in my opinion, was but a fortified 
sheep corral M going has or a milk I the town b 
searchers sent iter and fabl t sure it ve little for « t10n in 
the interest <« S( nce Wit t] a I ea slig ¢ i n in 1€ 
of the house mounds near the chi s rewarded b re ti 
human skeletons: one was that ot rently n le ag that 
of quite a voung child. These | es en thrust in a le mad er the 
house wall beneath the plastered I d mi \ 1 t cealed 
victims of a crime—quien sabe: 

The widespread belief in the existence of buried treasure at Quivira originated 
in the livelv imagination of some Spanish romancer, who based the story upon the 
ceneral revolt of the Indians of New Mexico against Spanish rule, in 1680 \c- 
cording to his version—or perversion—of history, all the Spaniards in the ter- 
ritory were killed but three of the Ouivira Friars, who by night escaped and 
succeeded in safely reaching Paso del Norte, 200 miles south, where one of them 
died from exhaustion consequent upon the exposures and hardships of the jour- 


ney. The remaining two in time arrived at the City of Mexico, 1200 miles 


*“There is neither spring nor stream in thirty miles, But this is hardly a_ rare 
thing among Pueblo ruins: and it is well known that aborigines were wont to ‘kill’ their 
water when forced to abandon a town, lest 't give comfort to the enemy. We know, not 
only by record, but by eyesight, of several cases where, with infinite labor, the Pueblos 
actually obliterated a spring to keep it from their savage neighbors.’’—Lummis. 
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farther south, and there one more died. The survivor finally reached Madrid, 
in Spain, where he too gave up the ghost, divulging upon his death bed the 
momentous secret, now in his sole possession, of marvelous wealth of the Quivira 
province, and the millions of crude gold that he and his confreres had securely 
secreted before their flight. 

But, stripped of all the shadowy mists of romance and superstition that have 
almost consecrated the memory of Quivira, there remains much to interest the 
student of American history. We know that here were the villages of sedentary 
Indians, dating back to unknown time; we know when the “black robes” came 
among them with crucifix and firelock to introduce a higher culture and new 
order of architecture; we know also that the red demons of the west, the Apaches, 
between the years 1670-75 exterminated the entire settlement of the Salines, 
leaving nothing but ruins to sink into forgetfulness. 
San Marcial, New Mexico. ae S. Saneee. 


THE HOPEWELL GROUP. 
WARREN KING MoOORFEHEAD 


( Concluded.) 


From evidences on the surface in the 
South or old fort of Fort Ancient, | have 
always supposed the dwellings of southern 
Ohio mound-building tribes to have been . 
large—say 20 to 40 feet in diameter. Hav- 
ing referred to them in several publications, 
it is only necessary to state here that they 
may have been composed of heavy saplings, 
conical and clay coated. Of course, fam- 
ilies of a certain totem or crest lived to- 
gether. Our Hopewell people had long 
been gone when the mound-tribes of the 
South were seen by La Salle more 


than two centuries ago. Yet those 
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mound-tribes of the South lived in 
large structures either of clay in 
the form of bricks or plaster, or wood which 
was clay covered. The historian of La 
Salle’s expedition observed a mound-build- 
ing people in all their simplicity and ignor 
ance of the outside world and its arts. In 
a number of points this life seen by His 
torian Tonty resembles that of the Hope- 
well tribe, and therefore I do not consider 
it an introduction of irrevalent material to 
quote his remarks. 

| do not insert his observations because 
I think the southern tribes seen by Tonty 
to have been as high in point of culture as 
those of Hopewell’s, neither because I think 
them to have been of the same antiquity. 
3ut Tonty and La Salle saw these people— 
real living mound-builders—at a time when 
their arts and life were in every sense prim- 
itive; unaffected by European civilization. 
His observations, accordingly, have consid- 
erable value, and no student can fail to over- 
look or slight them. There is much, by the 
way, in Spanish, French and early English 
literature to help us in better understanding 
prehistoric life. 

“He (Tonty) had seen nothing like it in 
America; large square dwellings, built of 
sun-baked mud mixed with straw, arched 
over with a dome shaped roof of canes, and 
placed in regular order around an open 
area." Two of them were larger and bet- 


*La Salle. and the Discovery of the Great West 
Parkman, p. 281 
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ter than the rest. One was the lodge of 
the chief; the other was the temple or house 
of the sun. They entered the former and 
found a single room, 40 feet square, where, 
n the dim light, for there was no opening 
ut the door, the chief sat awaiting them 
na sort of bedstead, 7 three of his wives at 
is side, while sixty old men, wrapped in 
white cloaks woven of mulberry bark, 
med his divan. When he spoke, his 
wives howled to do him honor; and the as- 
sembled councillors listened with a rever- 
ence due to a potentate for whom, at his 
leath, a hundred victims were to be sacri- 








LXV1I -Rattle-snake in stone; mound No. 1; 4, size. 
Hopewell Group 


ficed. He received the visitors graciously, 
and joyfully accepted the gifts which Tonty 
laid before him. The interview over, the 
Frenchman repaired to the temple, wherein 
were kept the bones of the departed chiefs. 
In construction it was very much like the 
royal dwelling. Over it were rude wooden 
figures representing /Aree eagles turned 
towards the east. <A strong mud wall 
surrounded it, planted with stakes, on 
which were stuck the skulls of enemies sac- 
rificed to the sun; while before the door was 
a block of wood on which lay a /arge 
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Fl LX‘X- Obsidian curved knife; 2 


shell surrounded with the braided hair 
of the victims. The interior was rude as a 
barn, dimly lighted from the doorway and 
full of smoke. There was a structure in the 
middle which Membre thought was a kine 
of altar; and before it burned a perpet- 
ual fire fed with three logs laid end to end, 
and watched by two old men devoted to this 
sacred office. There was a mysterious re- 
cess, too, which the strangers were forbid- 
den to explore, but which, as Tonty was 
told, contained the riches of the nation, con- 
sisting of fear/s from the gulf and trink- 
ets obtained probably through other tribes, 
from Spaniards and other Europeans. 

“The chief condescended to visit La Salle 
at his camp; a favor which he would by no 
means have granted had the visitors been 
Indians. A master of ceremonies and six 
attendants preceded him to clear the path 
and prepare the place of meeting. When 
all was ready he was seen advancing 
clothed in a white robe, and preceded by 
two men bearing white fans, while a third 
displayed a dise of burnished cofper 
doubtless to represent the sun, his ancestor, 
or as others will have it, his elder brother. 
His aspect was marvelously grave and he 
and La Salle met with gestures of cere- 
monious courtesy.” 

If there were large dwellings of sun-dried 
brick at Hopewell’s or if the lodges were 
of poles, clay-covered, matters not, for no 


Altar, effigy mound, Hopewell Gr 


trace would remain. The first ploughing 
(94 years ago) may have revealed circular 
depressions where large lodges stood, but 
there is no record. Atwater, 80 vears ago, 
reported that strange things were found on 
the surface when the enclosed areas of 
works were first ploughed. If the early 
writers and traders had told us more about 
these “strange places” of the earth works; 
related simply what they saw, our informa- 
tion would be vastly more satisfactory. The 
wooden eagles over the sun temple may 
have their counterpart in the Hopewell cop- 
per eagles or bird effigies. The large shells 
at Hopewell’s may have been used for sim- 
ilar purposes as those which La Salle saw. 





Fic. LXVIII--Stone plumet from alter, effigy mound: fulj 
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The ceremonial altar and the pearl beads 
and other treasures throw much light on 
the Hopewell beads, store of copper, ob- 
sidians, etc. What La Salle thought were 
preserved on account of being treasures, 
may have been, in reality, objects prized be- 
cause of ceremonial or religious signifi- 
cance. 

If a burnished copper disc to represent 
the sun was carried before the chief, may 
not some of the cosmic and other symbols 
of the Hopewell Efiigy mound have per- 
formed similar offices? 

Cushing’s investigations lead him to con- 
clude that the mound culture of the North 
(Ohio Valley) originated South. Prof. 
Holmes is also of this opinion. I believe 
General Thurston—after years of labor in 
Tennessee—has arrived at similar conclu- 


J sions. 

Reverting to the designs again, let 
us go a step farther, and yet not 
entirely on theoretical evidence either. 


None of these designs are as complicated 
or show the intricate detail of the symbol- 
| ism as depicted upon the monuments otf 
Central America. Yet the primal ideas, the 
concepts, arethe same. Fig. X LI, showing 
the bear and symbolic eye carved upon a 
section of deer-horn, is strictly northern so 





far as the bear is concerned; but Fig. XX 1\ 


is southern. Putnam says of it: 
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“This remarkable piece, cut from a sheet 
{ hammered copper is not only a represen- 
tation of the serpent head, but includes also 
in the design the symbolic eyes, each with 
two arms, as in the Cincinnati tablet, and 
the cosmic symbol with the “four quarters” 
indicated by the bars isuing from the cen- 
tral sun circle. This cosmic symbol of the 


sun, four quarters, horizon or boundaries 





nound 


Effigy « 


bject, full size 


LXXIII--Peculiar c« 


pper « 


Hopewell Group. 
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of the earth, and sometimes the water is 
common in America or elsewhere, and prob- 
ably formed a prominent part in ceremon- 
ials and in pictographic expressions of var- 
ious pet yple ies 

\n inferior race or tribe—yet possessing 
some degree of intelligence—coming in con 
tact with a higher culture will gradually ab 
of the arts of its superior 


sorb some 


not already possessed. This is the teaching 


of history and the exceptions are few. The 
use of metal, conveyance of thought by 
means of written characters, superior gov- 


ernment, architecture, etc., once observed, 
are too valuable to be forgotten. They 
the 
the 


are learned and _ retained. lf 


mound-building tribes of either 
North or South came in contact with Mex- 
ican or Central American life at any period 
1200 to 1500 A. D.) 


at its zenith, they would most certainiy have 


(say when that life was 
brought home and imitated many of the 
arts. While our tribes may find their true 
place in middle barbarism, yet their intelli- 
gence was sufficient to comprehend the 
higher arts of the Central American peoples 
and to pattern after them, and as they do 
not show us that they knew of those arts we 
conclude that 
between 
the 


was inter- 
and Ohio 

(Mexico) 
high. I the 
origin of the Ten- 
nessee, Misissippi and Arkansas mound- 
builders may have been southern, or al- 


must there no 
Mexico 
there 
that 


Florida, 


-course 

civilization 

suggest 
Ohio, 


when 


was while 


though they may have known of southern 
.arts, yet it was during a period of antiquity. 
How great, let others say. but it surely 
was before any considerable advance had 
been made among the South or Central 
American tribes. I will offer other reasons 


for the suggestion. 


American Art. A. A. A. 


*Symbo'lism in 
S. Report for 8. 


Ancient 
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First—Because Holmes notes similarities 
in art-concepts on the Florida and Central 
American pottery and considers that poat- 
tery decoration was imported from the 
South.* 

Second—Because Harshbarger, our au- 
thority on maize, thinks it to have first been 





grown far south and have gradually spread 
northward. I think we are safe in assum- 
ing that he has proved this. 

Third—On the evidence of the symbolic 
eye, the cosmic symbols and the Swastika. 
Also the spool-shaped ear ornaments. 





Fourth—On the evidence of serpent and 
sun worship, the plumed serpent, etc. 

Fifth—On mask or heraldic figures evi- 
dence through which the wearer of the mask 
apparently deifies himself or takes upon 
himself the spirit or god of the animal he 
represents. 

Sixth—Because of the craniological evi- 
dence, nearly all of these people being 
brachycephalic. 

Seventh—Because commerce tends south- 
ward, there being more objects of southern 
material than from the North or West in 
all the tumuli. 

Frankly, I do not desire to assume, but 
I cannot see how the evidence points other- 
wise than towards a southern origin for all 














Fi LXXIV—Unknown ceremonial. Effigy mound, Hope- 
well Group 
*Ata meeting of the American Philosophical So- ry 


ciety, Philadelph.a, Nov. 6th, "9%, Dr. Brinton sald:. 

“Our very eminent American archaeologist, Pro- 
fessor Holmes, has made a study of pottery 
throughout western Florida, in which he has shown 
tnat the decorations of that pottery are peculiar 
in character and have many similarities to what 
he calls the “Antiliean Culture, or the Culture of 
the Great Antilles—Cuba and so forth.” 
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the village or more cultured tribes of the 
Mississippi Valley. 

There remains but little to be said. Both 
the long and short head people mingled at 
Hopewell's, but one would think that the 
brachycephalic were masters and the origi- 
nal villagers. During excavations we found 
all the objects were with them—none were 
placed alongside the other tribe or race. 

As to antiquity, we can only speculate, 
but I am very strongly inclined to the 
opinion that forest trees covered the Hope- 
well Group three centuries before Colum- 
bus sailed upon his uncertain voyage. 

Flint Ridge material was in considerable 
evidence and several pieces came from the 
tumuli. Most of the village site arrow, 
knife and spear-points were made of it. 
It is singular that our Hopewell people 
should go to Tennessee or Indiana for the 
flint discs when better material was to be 
had at Flint Ridge and not sixty 
miles distant. This leads us to conclude 
with Dr. Snyder that the discs were not raw 
material to be worked up later. 

No dog bones or other evidences of do- 
mestic animals were to be found. 

The village site did not give us as much 
information on domestic life, division of la- 
bor, etc., as has been secured from other 
explorations. But this is immaterial since 
those questions had been solved and the 
religion, symbolism, 





more important ones 
trade, etc., had not. 
The great fund of testimony now on ex- 
hibition in the Field Columbian Museum at 
Chicago—so arranged that even he who 
runs may read—coupled with the results of 
other explorations, is bringing the life of 
prehistoric man of Ohio’s _ beautiful 
valleys out of darkness and _ into 
light. Many arts, customs or phases 
of life attributed by early archaeol- 
ogists to the mound-building tribes, 
we find did not exist. Customs, beliefs and 
arts not imagined did exist. First and above 
all, their arts and life are peculiarly, distinct- 


ively American. This is true of the whole 
Mississippi Valley, the Southwest and Cen- 
tral America. There is nothing like it (in its 
entirety) in the world. It has a stamp, an 
individuality. of its own. We may say the 
sun, serpent, Swastika, etc., exist in worship 
the world over; but they are not a// the 
story—only a part of it. It is to these peo- 
ple whether of Ohio, Florida, Mexico or 
Yucatan, that we can justly apply the title 
of real Americans. \We are such only by 
adoption. 

The most striking thing of all to me is the 
continuous evidence of religion, of ceremony 
and of belief. It seems that the Hopewell 
folk must have given up their entire time 
to rites and observances. The multitudin- 
ous copper designs, the studied ceremonial 
burials all point to such a purpose of life. 
Whether their secret societies were highly 
developed (as with the Zunis) we know not 

we may conjecture that they were. Their 
wars, means of defense, language, etc., must 
remain in obscurity. 

l-inally it may not be amiss for me to con- 

lude that a continued study of the mound- 

structure and the odd designs will settle 
some of these open questions. I shall cer- 
tainly welcome suggestions from any 
source, shedding further light upon the ex- 
plorations which have been presented in 
this “field paper.” 

We left our quarters in February. iter 
reporting at Cambridge, I went to New 
York and arranged for the Cliff Dwellers’ 
Expedition. A few days after March first, 
[ took an early morning through train for 
the west. Before retiring I asked the por- 
ter to awaken me at Chillicothe. It was 
past midnight when the train pulled out 
along the well known track towards An- 
derson station. I raised the curtain and 
peered out. Presently we were alongside 
the familiar field. A light snow covered 
the remains of our Effigy—whose ancient 
dead we had removed even from their last 
resting place—and made the outlines of that 
truly great monument barely discernible. 
A moment later, as the train sped on, the 
darkness hid it, and the famous Hopewell 
Group, where we had toiled so long, van- 
ished into the night. 


(The end.) 
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ANOTHER GEORGIA IMAGE. 


The sculptured image, of which I send you front and side photographic 
views, is twenty-one inches in height and weighs fifty-six and a half pounds. The 
head, through the ears, is six inches wide, and measures six inches from the chin to 
the top of the forehead. Its width through the shoulders is nine and a half 
inches. The nose is two inches long; the arms are twelve inches, and the mouth 
is an inch and a half wide. The eyes are prominent and well defined, and the ex- 
pression of the features that of calm repose. 

It was wrought from a block of steatite, and is very smoothly finished all 
over. The surface is hard and of dark color, with here and there iron stains, 
and was, when discovered, encrusted with patina patches (that have since been 
removed), as is usual with objects of stone that have been long imbedded in 
the soil. The effigy seems to be that of a female, with well-marked nipples 
though deficient in mammary glands. Her long hair is confined in a knot at 
the back of her head, and that part of it not so knotted is kept in place by a net 
covering, a feature, | am informed, never before observed in any prehistoric 
stone image found in the United States. 

This interesting specimen was found in the neighborhood of the great 
Etowah mound, where several images, of stone and clay, had been previously 
unearthed. My business engagements call me to Georgia every vear; and on 
one of these trips, in 1890, it was my good fortune to meet Captain Lyon and wife, 
the lady being the daughter of the late Colonel Tumlin, upon whose plantation, 


1 


on the Etowah river, in the near vicinity of Cartersville, are situated those justly 
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iamous mounds, so well described by Colonel C. C. Jones, in his “Antiquities of 
the Southern Indians,” and by Professor Cyrus Thomas, and other archaeolo- 
gists. During the summer of last year, while enjoying a very pleasant visit 
at Aylmer, the beautiful home of Captain and Mrs. Lyon, in making inquiries 
of persons | met in my rambles—as is my custom when down there—jfor Indian 
relics, an old man told me of this “Idol,” as he called it, in the possession of a 
neighbor, Mr. J. W. Sikes. ‘The next morning I| called on Mr. Sikes and family, 
who are typical native Georgians, intelligent, but not highly cultured, and ex- 
amined the idol; and from him learned the following account of its discovery. 
After an extraoruinary freshet in the spring of LSS6 that caused the Etowah river 
and tributaries to overflow all their alluvial bottoms, he, Mr. Sikes, in going 
across the country on foot had occasion to cross Raccoon creek, a small tribu- 
tary of the Etowah, at a point where the (then) shallow water was about nine feet 
below the top of the sandy banks. ‘The great volume of water that had recently 
rushed down and over this narrow channel had undermined and caved in the 
banks of the little stream very extensively. Not far from the water’s edge his 
attention was attracted to a smooth stone protruding from the sand, which he 
concluded to examine. In afew moments he scratched it out and was astonished 
to find it to be this sculptured figure. He could not determine whether he took 
it up from its original burial place, or whether it had fallen from a higher point 
in the disintegration of the bank and had in falling been again partially covered 
by the water-washed sand. As he did not own this land himself, and concluded 
that he had found something possibly of great value, he carefully re-covered his 
treasure-trove, and waiting until cover of night, returned and brought it home. 
He made a box for it of the remnant of boards left from the lumber used in con- 
structing the box into which the coffin of Colonel Tumlin had been placed at his 
burial, and had kept it carefully secreted, only showing it to a few intimate friends. 
After a good deal of negotiating, and by the friendly aid of Captain Lyon, I suc- 
ceeded in purchasing it at, what I considered, a reasonable price. 

Of the many prehistoric stone images discovered in the south I find one 
closely resembling this one of mine, described by Haywood, the early historian 
of Tennessee (quoted by General Thruston in his Antiquities of Tennessee, page 
108), as follows: “The figure, dug up on the McGilliam farm, on Fall creek, in 
Wilson county, Tenn., is cut out of a hard rock, of what kind Mr. Rucker could 
not determine. It was designed for a female statue. * * * * It is fifteen 
inches long and thick in proportion. It has a flat head, broad face, a dispro- 
portionately long aquiline nose, low forehead, thick lips, and short neck. The 
cheek and chin bones are not prominent, but far otherwise. On the back of the 
head is a large projection, so shaped as to show, perhaps the manner of tying 
and wearing the hair. The nipples are well represented, though the breasts are 
not sufficiently elevated for a female of maturity.” 

In treating of the Etowah group of mounds, Colonel Jones (Antiquities of the 
Southern Indians, p. 140), says: “Within this enclosure three stone idols have 
been found, and numerous terra-cotta images fashioned after the similitude of 
man, beast and bird. Of these stone idols it may be remarked, in passing, that 
two were cut from a dark sandstone, were respectively twelve and fifteen inches 
in height, and represented the male figure in a sitting posture—the knees drawn 
up almost upon a level with the chin, the hands resting upon either knee. The 
third, and the most carefully-sculptured Indian idol the writer has ever seen, 
was a female figure made of a dark talcose slate (page 43%). in a sitting posture. 
The legs, however, are entirely rudimentarv and unformed. Its height is fif- 
teen and three-fourths inches, and its weight thirtv-three and a half pounds. 
Cut out of a soft talcose rock, originally of a gravish hue, it has been in time so 
much discolored that it now presents a ferruginous appearance.” 
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It is to this class of carved effigies the one in my collection belongs. It 
seems scarcely probable that they were objects of worship; and we are not, in 
my Opinion, warranted in designating them as “idols” in a sense synonymous 
with that of pagan deities. Father Petit said: “The Natchez have temples 
filled with idols. These idols are different figures of men and women, for which 
they have the deepest veneration.” This statement suggests the most rational 
explanation of the motive of these sculptures, as works of fond parents, or other 
kinsmen, who intended to perpetuate in stone the statue portraits of their de- 


parted loved ones. A. J. Powrrs. 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 





ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 
METHAMORPHIC SLATE BEADS. 


In the October number of The Antiquarian there are figures of ten of the 
large slate beads that are occasionally found in all parts of Ohio. The prehis- 
toric stone workers of this region used this material almost exclusively for works 
of art or ornament. It was the precious stone of their artisans. The use made 
of these beads is pretty clearly indicated by the sculptures found in Mexico and 
Central America. In Vol. IV, of Bancroft’s Native Races of the Pacific Slope, 
on pages 263, 264, 313, 317 and 329, and in Dr. Habel’s Representations of 
Sculptures found in Guatemala (No. 26, Smithsonian Contributions, Plates II, 
III, and IV), are figures very clearly indicating the use made of them in that re 


gion. 

They evidently were worn as ornaments by civic or religious dignitaries. 
Their cost would prevent the use of them by “the masses.”” Their large size would 
restrict their use to ceremonial occasions. These are the uses indicated by all of 
the figures referred to above. The abundance of these finds in this part of the 


country and their common use by the more civilized races of Mexico and Cen- 
tral America are strong proof of intimate ethnical relationship and a common 
origin of industrial arts. 

CUP STONES 

[ have in my back yard a cartload of these so-called cup stones, most of 
which were picked up in Twinsbury, Summit county, Ohio, where there are 
many old fire-hearths, and thev were mostly found near them. The large num- 
ber of these cups indicates clearly how they were made. They were commenced 
with a hard, sharp-pointed stone used as a pick. Some of the specimens show 
only a few pick marks and a slight depression; others are carried to the depth of 
one-half, three-fourths, or an inch into the stone, leaving a cone-shaped cavitv, 
everywhere showing the marks of the pick. In those of full size the pick marks 
are all obliterated, and the cavity is nearly the shape of half a sphere. After 
the cavities reach the depth of from three-fourths of an inch to an inch they seem 
to have been no longer of anv use: for new cups were started near their margins, 
which have, or would have marred the first ones. They are all on irregularly 
shaped fragments of coarse sandstone of various sizes, and whollv unworked 
except by the formation of the cups, which are found in numbers on many of 
the stones. and often on both sides of them. The wood conducting property of 
the rock forbids the idea that thev were used for the production of fire. I have 
worked a well-arranged fire drill in one of these cups until exhausted and found 
the cavity not appreciably warmer. 

The coarse character of the sandstone on which thev are formed does not 
favor the hypothesis that thev were used as spindle rests: for abundance of other 
material was available better adapted to this use. The fact that thev are found in 
all parts of the north temperate region of Europe and America indicates that 
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they had their origin in wants or ideas common to all the primitive tribes of 
that zone. lf they had any religious or ceremonial significance, more taste 
would probably have been exhibited in selecting the material on which to work, 
and the cavities would not have been abandoned and obliterated when they reached 
a certain definite size. The suggestion that they were nut-stone cavities formed 
to facilitate the cracking of nuts has not been greatly favored by archaeologists. 
But the fact that this theory accords with the first impressions of observers 
who are looking for no recondite meanings adds much to its plausibility. In 
many cases first impressions are the best; and wherever these cup stone’ are 
found there are somewhere nearby produced edible, hard-shelled nuts which 
would constitute an important part of the diet of savage people. Boys armed 
with good modern hammers often suffer from severe contusions of their fingers 
in cracking these nuts. With a rough fragment of rock, or the best primitive 
stone hammer, these contusions would be more frequent and more severe. When 
the nut resting on a smooth surface slips from its place and the boy gets a blow 
on his fingers he seeks for a depression or a rough place for the nut, that he may 
crack it more safely. Continued on the same place on a piece of easily abraded 
sandstone makes the breaking of the nut easier and safer, and the artificial pre- 
paration of such a cavity would be readily suggested. A hard rock fragment 
with a pick-like projection would naturally be used for this purpose. The prac- 
tical use of the depression thus formed would quickly obliterate the pick marks, 
and its continued use would in time make it too deep for further use. 

Let the name of these cup stones be changed to nut stones, one of the names 
first suggested, until a theory in better conformity to all the observed facts can 
be offered. M.C ReaD 

Hudson, Ohio — 
THE WOODEN PESTLE AND MORTAR 


; 


| have made many photographs and drawings of Onondagas with their 


wooden pestles and mortars, still much used by them. A large log ts neatly 
sawed off, to the length of less than three feet, and this is burned and chipped out 
to a convenient depth in the old way. Then it is set up on end as a mortar. 
The pestle may be four feet or a little more in length, according to the stature 
or taste of the owner. It is small in the middle, which serves as a handle, cither 
end being used at pleasure. These large ends have a narrowly elliptic out- 
line lengthwise, and the whole pestle is a single piece of hard wood, more or less 
neatly finished. Two women often pound corn together, but sometimes one 
does it alone. 

he Iroquois used the stone pestle but little, and, in fact, discarded stone 
whenever they could find a substitute. They were excellent carvers. and their 
wooden spoons, cradle boards, snow snakes, bowls, bows and arrows are ex- 


tremely well made. In bone and horn they worked equally well. 

Those who use the wooden pestle and mortar now, say that it is a mortar 
of preference with them, no white man’s mill doing work to their satisfaction. 
That this is not altogether an Indian fancy, may be seen by an extract from 
the Jesuit Relation of 1833. They had a hand mill in their mission house among 
the Hurons. “Not a person has come here who has not wished to turn the 
mill, vet we ourselves have not used it much, inasmuch as we have seen by ex- 
perience that our sagamites are better for having been pounded in the wooden 
mortars of the savages than ground in the mill. I believe the cause is that the 
mill makes the meal too fine.” In the grinding of spices, etc., some of our 
own people have come to the same conclusion. 

\side from this subject, I may sav that the past vear or two has brought to 
light a large number Gf bone harnoons in New York, some of Iroquois make, 
and others earlier. Several barbed, bone fish hooks have also been found. Of 
those having barbs. I now know of nine, all but two being from New York. 
Those without barbs are more general in distribution, and, of course, earlier. 

Baldwinsville, N. Y. W. M. BEAUCHAMP. 
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A GROUP OF ILLINOIS MOUNDS 


] 


of large mounds situated on the alluvial bottom of the 


briefly summarize the account then given of my observations there. In the 
accompanying diagram, Fig. 1, the circle A, is a platform mound of clay, 98 
\ 


2 ) D 





Illinois river. in 
county, Illinois, thirteen miles below the city of Beardstown. As many readers 
of this new “Archaeologist” may not have seen that report; and for a clearer 
understanding of the results of my later investigations in the same field, | will 


ln the periodical that preceded this magazine, The Archaeologist, for March 
and April, 1895, was published the report of my partial exploration of a group 
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the plow and rains to half that height. ©n this western side may still be seen 
the vestige of a graded way, ascending from the surrounding plain to its top. 
lift ards north of this is the mound, marked 1 in the plat, 180 feet in length. 
100 feet wide and 30 feet high; at the base of which, at its center, we found 


6199 rudely-chipped discs of glossy, black flint, known as hornstone, resting 


1 


on a low platform of hard-burned clay, in 


rr upon a bed of ashes containing in- 
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numerable fragments of charred human bones. The flints. averaging six inches 
in diameter and an inch in thickness, were covered with a stratum of clay a 
foot in thickness, upon which another fire had been maintained for some time, 
incinerating a few more human bodies, or skeletons, together with many large ma- 
rine shells, sheets of mica, stone implements and various ornaments of bone, shell 
and stone, that no doubt had been cast into the flames as votive offerings, and 
were more or less destroyed by the fierce heat. All this had been enclosed in a 
cribwork of large logs and rough rocks brought from the hills near by, and in 
time covered by the immense heap of bluff clay without admixture of other ma- 
terials. The only objects of copper discovered in this mound were a thin, 
plume-like head-piece, Fig. 5, and a pair of spool-shaped ear rings, Fig. 3, that 
evidently had embellished the same head. The only pottery associated with the 
fire-scarred deposits, and, indeed, all that was seen in the entire mound, from 
a foot or two below its outer surface, was a small vase, Fig. 7, and a few sherds 
of similar composition. This vessel, of a little over a pint capacity, is made of 
red clay, not of this locality, and coarse gravel or crushed rock, thick and 
uneven, and was rudely molded in the hands of the potter. 

Mound No. 2 is contiguous to the first, of the same oblong form, but not 
quite so large. It was concluded to commence its cxamination by cutting 
down the western end with plow and scrapers; but this was abandoned after 
having reduced the altitude of that portion a little less than two feet. In the 
progress of this work a decayed skeleton was unearthed at C, eighteen inches 
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below the surface. With it were a few shell beads and a fine copper axe, of the 
flat, hammer-marked variety, nine inches in length, four inches wide at the 
edge, and weighing three pounds. A cross trench was then commenced, and 
finally a large pit was sunk down to the base, where, some distance from the 
center of the structure, was found, in a bed of yellow sand, the surprising num- 
ber of 5300 neatly-finished, leaf-shaped implements, of the uniform type rep- 
resented by Fig. 4, ranging in size from two to seven inches in length, by from 
one and a half to three inches in width, and chipped from black flint almost 
‘dentical with that found in the form of discs in the first mound. No signs 
of fire were discovered about this deposit. Like that of the first mound, it 
was enclosed in a crib of ponderous logs, and resting on the clay-covered flints 
were several human skeletons with bone and stone implements, mica plates, 
marine shells and other relics of personal adornment. Among these remains 
was a small copper axe, lying on the lower jaw of a beaver; and nearby, among 
decayed bones of a middle-aged individual, was recovered a large platform pipe 
made of white marble, Fig. 10. 

The composition of this mound was totally different from that of the first. 
No. 1 was a compact mass of drift clay (Loess) with nothing to distinguish it 
from a natural outlier of the bluffs; but No. 2, above and around the clay cov- 
ering of the primal deposits, at its base, was built up of varied ingredients in 
separate quantities, that could be conveniently carried at once in baskets or 
deer skins, and dumped together; sand, black muck, clay and gravel, in mottled 
confusion; and interspersed all through with beds of ashes and charcoal, burnt 
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stones, mussel shells and bones of birds, fishes, turtles and several species of 
wild animals, the familiar debris of camp fires; plainly indicating that some of 
the builders, as was the case with shell-heap makers, dwelt upon the mound 
while increasing its dimensions. 

Work was resumed on mound No. 1 in September last by cutting a trench 
twenty feet wide from the center to the western extremity, as shown in dia- 
gram, Fig. 6. Previous to this, intrusive burials of single bodies had been ex- 
humed, from a foot beneath the surface, at K, and A on the eastern end. 
Twenty inches below the original upper surface—at BR, was brought to light a 
few crumbling bones and a beautiful copper axe with curved edge, Fig. 8. 
five inches long and three wide at the broadest place, weighing 40 ounces. Six 
feet southeast of this point, at C, was found the little headless image, Fig. 11, 
shown in front and rear view, of actual size, resting on a sheet of mica badlv 
broken, with several flint chips: and nearby, where a skeleton’s head had been. 
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were two ear rings Of bone, once polished, and yet in a fair state of preservation, 
Fig. 12, full size. Lhese exquisite ornaments were made from cross-sections 
of the long bones of some large animal, cut from the solid, articular ends. Fif- 
teen feet west of Bb was the artstic vase, lig. 14, very symmetrical in form, made 
of dark clay, thin and hard, and neatly decorated with indentations around the 
neck, and thumb nail impressions lower down. Nearby, at H, was another 
skeleton in the last stages of decay, holding in the right hand (apparently) the 
small, polished and partially drilled stone, lig. 15. Over the breast were several 
flat, ovoid beads, made of shell, Fig. 16, full size, perforated through the long 
diameter for fastening to the sash or garment, and each having on one side two 
holes drilled an eighth of an inch deep to receive brilliant stone or jewel set- 
tings. (Among the propitiatory sacrifices offered up, on the pyre over the mass 
of flint discs, in this mound | rescued, in fair condition, a few, of many, large 
teeth of the grizzly bear that had formed the necklace, or adorned the girdle, 
of some swarthy brave. Each one was perforated at the maxillary end for the 
purpose of suspension, and on one side two shallow holes were drilled, as are 
the beads just described, in one of which, Fig. 2, a small ruby was still intact.) 
On each side of this ancient native’s head was an ear ring, Fig. 17, actual size, of 
fine-grained, polished wood, black and solid as ebony, and wonderfully well- 
preserved 

In close proximity to this burial were lying nearby the half of each of two 
different earthen vases, six inches in diameter, of fine, dark material, and ele- 
gant forms. And only a few feet in another direction, and a little higher up at I, 
i was much surprised to discover another small vase of red clay, nearly entire, 
and almost identical in size, texture, material and coarseness with the one found 
some time before near the base of this mound, Fig. 7. Mr. Clarence B. Moore 
found pottery of this description in some of the sand mounds of Florida, and 
similar vases from Alabama have come under my notice. Associated here with 
fictile ware of much lighter type, suggests its importation and precludes any 
theory of evolution of the ceramic art at this locality. 

At G, unconnected with any other object, the ornament of sheet copper, 
Fig. 13, full size, was turned up. It is very smooth and as accurately corrugated 
as though pressed by machinery. It seems to have been with those old sav- 
ages a favorite form of decoration. as several of the same type have been found 
in Ohio, Florida, Georgia and other states. 

At D the spade turned out another fine copper axe of the gouge style, the 
exact counterpart of Fig. 8, so nearly resembling it that the two can scarcely 
be distinguished from each other, and look as though they may have been cast 
in the samie mold. On the flat side of this one was the canine tooth of a wolf, 
probably buried in the same bark or skin.envelope with it. 

So far in our exploration of this portion of the mound, all the remains 
mentioned occupied positions on the same general horizon, twenty inches, 
more or less, beneath the original upper surface. Continuing the excavation 
sixteen inches deeper we encountered, at E, another surprise. As though care- 
fully wrapped together when buried, in a woven fabric of vegetable fiber, that 
left its impress on the oxidized metal, were a copper axe, of the thin, hammer- 
marked kind, Fig. 18, six inches long by three wide, and weighing one and 
a half pounds; the terra cotta image, Fig. 19, drawn full size, and the small vase, 
Fig. 20, also of actual size. The tiny vase—of about an ounce capacitvy—is a 
curious anomaly, having but few, if any, counterparts in the whole range of 
prehistoric pottery of the Mississippi Valley. It is of the same color and ma- 
terial as the little images, perfectly proportioned, hard-burned and _ polished. 
Its convoluted base is the quarter of an inch thick, gradually thinning to an edge 
at the rim. 
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The terra cotta images are as foreign to this region as is the diminutive 

vase. Col. C. C. Jones (Antiquities of the Southern Indians, pp. 430-31), says 
in treating of this class of art remains in the South: “Next in order of durabilit 
are small images formed of burnt clay and modeled after the similitude of birds 
and animals and of man. These occur in various parts of the State, and var 
in height from three to seven inches. Those which represent the human 
figures are little more than rude, terra-cotta dolls, clumsily fashioned.” This 
description accords well with the specimens he figures and with those in his 
ollection. The two found here, though not anatomically accurate, are far 
superior, both in conception and execution, to those Colonel Jones describes, 
and, as art creations, will rank well with the best prehistoric sculptures occur 
ring north of Mexico. They are hard-burned and smoothly finished. soth 
are nude; the smaller one wearing a small, pointed apron, held in place by a 
belt around the loins; the other having only an elaborate head covering, bear- 
ing some resemblance to. the Roman helmet, and pully-shaped ear rings in its 
disproportioned ears. The appearance of the fractures indicate that they were 
purposely mutilated before burial. 

Scarcely a mile north of this lowland group of mounds, on one of the 
highest points of the bluffs that bound the immediate valley of the Illinois river 
on the west, is another majestic, earthen monument of the same class, and be- 
vond doubt of the same age and erected by the same people. The view obtained 
from its summit is truly magnificent. The winding river far below, here and 
there hidden by dense forests, is seen for miles in either direction; its broad ex- 
panse of wooded bottoms diversified on either hand by small, sunny prairies and 
miniature lakes, with a grand background of picturesque bluffs in the distant 
east, presents a landscape of rare beauty. 

There was surely a tinge of refined sentiment in the savage that responded 
to the esthetic and sublime in Nature, and moved him to seek such charm- 
ing spots as this for the last resting places of his cherished dead. 

This mound, on the very crest of the bluff, is 125 feet in length and 80 
feet in width. and 15 feet high at either end with a slight saddle-like depression 
in the middle, shown in Fig. 21. Its composition is unmixed clav_ identical 
with that of the bluff upon which it rests. Its exploration was commenced last 
fall and prosecuted for some time with discouraging results. The plow and 
scraper were put into Operation to excavate a cross section near its middle, but 
soon discontinued as impracticable because of the steep grade on the southern 
side. The plan then adopted as more feasible was to remove the entire eastern 
has not yet been accomplished. At D, on the surface projection 
of the mound, Fig. 22, a ve <eleton was reposing, scarcely 
a foot beneath the sod. The skull of this individual was remarkably thick, with 
very receding forehead and an abnormal vertical depression in the mid-line of 
the occiput, three-eighths of an inch deep. Two feet below the surface, at F. 
were laid, with some degree of order. a cart load of rough stones in a pile near) 
four feet in diameter. Carefully removing them, they were found to cover noth 
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ing artificial but hve small beads, each the quarter of an inch in diameter; three 
were made of copper, one of bone and one of pearl; the latter considerably de- 
cayed, but still preserving its natural luster. At the depth of two and a half feet, 
at C, lying close together, were disclosed three plummet-shaped pendants, almost 
exactly alike, wrought trom a marble-like, compact, silicious stone, dark-colored 
and finely polished. Lheir torm is well represented in Fig. 23, drawn one-third 
oi their actual size. At about the same depth, at Lb, the plow struck another mass 
ot rough stones that covered the partly-cremated remains of a human skeleton. 
A quantity of ashes and charcoal, the fire-stained earth and burnt bones, were 
proot that when the mound had attained half its present height at this point a 
shallow pit was sunk in it, and in that the fire was kindled, and the body, or 
dry skeleton, consumed by its heat and then covered over with a few inches of 


lay, on which the rocks were heaped. The only relic that, with a small portion 
ot the skeleton, escaped destruction by this tire, was that shown by Fig. 24, known 
by the absurd and meaningless name of “banner-stone’—when made of stone. 


[his one, however, was cut out of the thick part of some large marine shell, and 
s a little over three inches in length, an inch wide and almost as much in thickness, 
| highly polished. 

‘\o additional burials or deposits were met in the great mass of earth re- 
ved from that point down to the bottem, where the spades exposed the 
ginal surface of the bluff to the fresh air and sunlight for the first time in cen- 

uries past. Only half a dozen fragments of (recent) pottery were seen in all 
this work—and they occurred near the top surface of the mound—and several 
single valves of the Unio, that had served as clay scrapers, and a few broken flints. 
lhe absence of pottery here, however, must not be accepted as conclusive that 
the builders of this mound were ignorant of the art of manufacturing it. They 
may have used earthenware at their camps about the fine springs at the foot of 
the bluffs and dispensed with it in their labors at the summit. 

Che bluff top having been denuded of its mound covering for a space, it 
was noticed that, at A, in an elliptical area of eight by seven feet, the ground was 
soft and vielding, as though it had, at some former time, been disturbed. This 
supposition was soon verified on digging into it. The looser dirt, though iden- 
tical with the balance, contained streaks of darker earth, occasional flint chips, 

umerous shells, and at the depth of five feet, the broken horn of a deer was thrown 
out. As the spading progressed the walls of this well, or pit, became fully de- 
fined, firm and solid and still retaining in places the marks or cuts made by flint 
cr copper tools used in its first excavation. The pit, A, Fig. 21, was found to 
he very nearly twelve feet deep, eight feet across in its long diameter, east and west, 
and seven feet wide. Down ten and a half feet the spades grated against a layer 
of rough stones, that had been carried up from the carboniferous outcrops in the 
lower ravines, similar to those seen before at B and E. Each rock was care 
fully removed and the loose dirt all cleaned out, disclosing. the totally decayed 
skeletons of eight persons, so crushed and shattered by the superincumbent 
stone and earth covering as to be scarcely recognizable, rendering it impos- 
sible to make out the relative positions they occupied when placed there. There 
were no ashes or fire stains, but instead, a coating of black loam on the floor of 
the pit, the residium from decomposition of the bed prepared for the dead, pre 
sumably of bark, skins, and perhaps fine furs. With only one of the entombed 
bodies had been interred worldly possessions of a kind that survived the lapse 
of ages. We are at liberty to imagine that this one was a distinguished person 
age, and the other seven, his wives or slaves, slain at his death to attend him in 
the other world. Let that be as it may; if in his day the finances were based upon 
a single copper standard, he was reasonably well fixed. Near his head was a 


nodular nugget of pure, native copper—unwrought raw material—weighing 24 
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pounds; and along his sides were ranged ten copper axes. Around his neck 
were three necklaces; one of oblong, large beads, made from the columella of 
marine shells, perforated longitudinally; another of over 200 incisor teeth of 
the squirrel bored at the root, shown, with one of the beads, in Fig. 9, and the 
third was composed of 283 globular, copper beads, solid, and smooth as if moulded 
and then polished. The largest ones, in the middle of the necklace, are half an 
inch in diameter, and they gradually decrease in size at the ends to the quarter 
of an inch. The cord that suspended them, a two-strand, twisted twine, appar- 
ently of hemp, was still in place, but crumbled at the touch. Across his breast, 
and following each other an inch apart, were five plates cut out of fluor spar, 
each six inches in length, two and half inches wide, square-cornered, and the 
fourth of an inch in thickness, as smooth as glass, and in the sunlight as resplen- 
dent as burnished silver. Each was perforated with two holes, one two inches 
from either end, for attachment to the dress. The copper axes are of three types, 
three of them of the thin, hammer-marked sort, Fig. 18, three inches wide and 
seven, nine and ten inches long respectively. Three are of the celt shape, Fig. 
25, compact, very smooth and sharp-edged; and three, four and four and a quar- 
ter inches long. The other four are flaring at the edge, Fig. 26, heavy, with 
even, well-finished surfaces, weighing from two to four pounds each, and are 
ornamented by cuts a line in depth and an inch to an inch and a half in length, on 
both sides, at irregular intervals of half an inch or more, seemingly made with 
a cold chisel or other edged tool. J. F. SNYDER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Crawfordsville, Ind., Dec. 24, 1897. 
Editor of The American Archaeologist: 

It was recently my good fortune to ac- 
quire two collections containing, among 
other things, two interesting objects, a 
photograph of which is herewith en- 
closed. Never having seen anything of 
the kind before, I considered them worthy 
of mention at this time and place. Their 
history is in brief the following: 

The narrow-grooved object to the left 
was found by a boy—aAustin Kepley by 
name, and resident in Morton, Putnam 
county, this state—-in a depression caused 
by the roots of a fallen tree. A local real 
estate dealer, at one time an ardent col- 
lector, acquired the specimen from the 
boy for the sum of twenty-five cents, 
but finally traded it with another col- 
lector, editor of a local paper, for 








a couple of axes. From the last- 
named party the article came _ into 
the writer’s possession. The second specimen above shown was plowed up by John 
Grimes, resident in Russelville, Putnam county. It was cast aside as being of no par- 
ticular value, together with other rocks, at the side of the field. There it remained until 
by mere accident the real estate dealer aforesaid heard of the incident He secured the 
object for the asking, while the writer acquired it in turn for cash. 





rhe specimen first mentioned, which I shall, for want of a better term, designate a 
“spade is fifteen inches long, has an average width of four inches and a maximum 
thickness of one inch at the grooved end, from which it gradually tapers to one-half inch 
at the other end, finally terminating in a finely wrought cutting edge It will be seen 
from the figure that the upper half carries three groves, very prominent at the sides, 


but consisting of slight depressions only across the faces. The top is hollowed or de- 
pressed The sides are beautifully rounded and the entire surface highly polished. The 
material is ferruginous slate, having a hardness of five on a scale of ten. The specimen 
is dark olive in color. For what purpose were the grooves and depressions at top? As 
they show no appreciable signs of wear, it would seem hardly probable that they ever 
served to fasten the object to a handl on the contrary, I am inclined to think that if 





in fact it represents one form of a spade it must have been used as such without the aid 
ef a handle, that is with the hands alone. The form and size render it admirably suited 


tio such usé 


rhe second specimen measures seventeen inches in length, has a maximum thick- 
ness of two inches, being somewhat thicker along the central portion than at the sides. 
The edges are well rounded and the entire surface nicely polished. The smaller end 
merges into a rather blunt point It is grayish white in color and consists of a 
silicious limestone. The lower or widest portion has at some time been broken and the 
broken part cemented on again with some dark material (was so when found), a micro- 
scopical examination of a trace of which revealing the presence of biood corpuscles, 
thus proving that blood had formed a part at least of the cement used in mending 
the fracture 

Of the two objects herein described the second would appear to be the more difficult 
one to ascribe Was it an implement or a ceremonial (totem)? Or shall we believe 
it to be the result on the part of the maker of an attempt to represent a fish, but where 
are the eyes? Could it have been that the wild imagination of the aborigine led him to 
evolve something like the butt of a gun? Be this as it may, the workmanship of both 
objects is such as to indicate no mean ability in the artisans themselves. 

The writer would be glad to learn the views of any reader relative to the probable use 
of either or both of the specimens herein described, and especially to learn whether 
similar objects have ever been found. Yours truly, 

W. 0. EMERY. 
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Editor of American Archaeologist: 


The curious speculations of Mr. C. A. Dilg, on page 306, of The Antiquarian, induce me 
to report the presence in California of the arrow-type supposed to be peculiar to Chiriqu 
A few years ago I acquired a couple of those South American flints, and shortly after I 
found, in Lake county, in this state, an arrow-head almost the exact counterpart in type, 
workmanship and material of one of the Chiriqui specimens. So confusing was the simi- 
larity that, having loaned my collection, on its return after two years, I could not tell 
“which was which” until I had fitted the one from Chiriqui to the outline sent me by the 
original owner. Since then I have found, in Napa county, two others of this type, but 
more smoothly wrought. This type of arrow-point is now reported from Ohio, Indiana, 
Maryland, New York, Mississippi and California. What bearing, if any, does this have 
on the suggestion of Mr. Dilg? H. C. MEREDITH 

Stockton, Cal 


To the Editor 


In all my experience I never hunted the surface while riding a wheel until the other 


day Portions of the desert hereabouts are almost barren of bushes and one can con- 
veniently ride over such places. Yesterday I looked for specimens and evidences of oc- 
cupation some miles east of Phoenix It was not necessary to dismount, save to pick 
up objects While they were not very numerous, yet I secured a number, for I could 
cover more ground and with greater ease than on foot WARREN K. MOOREHEAD 


Phoenix, Ariz., Dec. 10 


Editor Archaeologist 


In the November number Mr. F. C. Ports 
is justice to the California Indian ar 


that the term “Digger’’ with which he played so fa 


his sins Amen! It 


ience, to acknowledge 





Now, let Mr. Porter ‘“‘go on with the good wo s lack « nformation 
in the statement I don’t think there are any d bulbs indigenous to 
California.”—Page 207, Antiquarian 

rhe writer happened to live for some years in Mendocino county—a region having 
many Indians At certain seasons of the vear these Indians were seen digging quantities 
of small bulbs and tubers. But the opportunity to identify these roots was neglected. 


Seeing Mr. P.’s statement, and wishing to correct the error, I addressed Dr. J. W 
Hudson, of Ukiah, asking the botanical names of the bu 
there. Dr Hudson is a close student of Indian life, and at present engaged in compiling 
an Anglo-Pomo dictionary for the Smithsonian Institution In a few days I received the 


11 


following note 


lbs used as food by the Indians 





Ukiah, Ca December 2, 1897 

Rev. H. C. Meredith, Stockton, Cal 

My Dear Mr. Meredith—Your ing hand, and in re] state hat our Indians 
(Pomos) eat at least thirteen kinds of ‘“esculent bulbs among them the native onion 
(Allium C.), the wild potato (Convolvulus P.) and others, some of which I must send to 
S. F. to be identified . Your deponent is “away off” from well-known facts. Of 
course you saw our Indians eating roots and native tubers. The wild potato is mealy 
farinaceous and wholesome; the onion differs so little from the cultivated variety that 
one could scarcely detect the difference My kindest to you and yours 


J. W. HUDSON 
Let Mr. Porter try again 
Stockton, Cal H. C. MEREDITH 


[All of which proves conclusively that the appellation Root Diggers,’’ applied to 
those Indians, is not a misnomer, and certainly not “‘opprobrious Editor. ] 


Editor of The Archaeologist 


} 


In the December number of the Antiquarian, page 333, is a clipping from th 
Louis Globe Democrat, giving a most interesting account of how a certain person in 
[llinois: recently uncovered a grave in whi was an aboriginal skeleton (of course of 
a giant—all newspaper aboriginal skeletons are of giants), and an earthenware vessel 
containing some Spanish coins, one bearing date 1428, and others prior to 1450. It 
seems a pity to spoil a good story, but Spanish coins were not dated at that period 

Philadelphia, Pa. CLARENCE B. MOORE 
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Editor of American Archaeologist 

Reading in the December issue of The Antiquarian articles on the Digger Indians 
recalled to my mind many interesting reminiscences related to me years ago by Edward 
E. Chever, concerning Indians of Central California. Mr. Chever went to California 
in the early forties. 

During the first years of the gold excitement he furnished game and fish to the 
miners, living with the Indians and employing them for that purpose. He lived with 
them about four years. 

They had never been in contact with the white man when he went among them. 
They had no metal, using stone, bone and wood in their implements 

I was greatly interested in his description of their planting and harvesting; their 
storehouses and granaries; the making of their weapons, camp utensils and baskets, 
and the description of their baskets from their coarsest to their very best water baskets; 
their government, society, ceremonies, et He could speak their language freely. 

Have not heard from Mr. Chever for a long time, but if alive a letter addressed to 
Edw. E. Chever, No. 5 Pioneer Place, San Francisco, Cal., would reach him. 

Yours truly, 
CHAS. A. GEER. 

Millbury, Mass., January 1, 1898 


CUPPED OR PITTED STONES 

In the Antiquarian for October, I wrote briefly upon the entitled relics of aboriginal 
man, and the editor of that publication followed with a short commentary upon the 
present “status of the problem.” 

\t the risk of being a little tiresome, I would like to make a few more remarks upon 
the subject At the time of my former writing, the greater part of my collection was 
packed away and inaccessible, and it was thus that one of my most interesting pitted 
stones was overlooked. 

In the editorial comment above referred to, the following remark was made: “Some 
of the smaller ones with deep, narrow indentations were, perhaps, pivot supporters of 
rotating fire sticks or boring drills." This view of my commentator is without doubt 
correct, for the “missing link’’—or stone in this case—which I overlooked, speaks very 
emphatically, as regards such use; for stones do sometimes “cry out,” and it only needs 
an ear tuned to nature to make plain their language. The stone referred to is an ordinary 
brown sandstone pebble, common to this drift region; it measures two and one-sixteenth, 
by one and one-half, by one and five-eighths inches. There is a groove cut two-thirds of 
the way around the stone, leaving a nearly flat surface uncut; the groove is one-quarter 
of an inch deep, by five-eighths wide and is V-shaped. In one end of the stone is a pit, 
one-quarter of an inch deep and three-quarters of an inch in diameter; this pit plainly 
shows the marks of boring, which a blunt-pointed stick or bone would make, on being 
rotated; the width of the pit at the bottom is fully one-eighth of an inch, and would 
easily carry a shaft three-eighths of an inch in diameter 

rhere are no signs of battering on the stone, although a piece is broken from the 
end, opposite the pit, but this is likely to be the result of a blow from a plow, as the stone 
was a surface find in a long cultivated field 

The fact that the groove goes but part way around, and that the uncut portion is flat, 
seems to prove that the stone was lashed against something. The groove being V-shaped 
and relatively very deep, seems to prove that it was intended to be firmly held by its 
lashings, and the V-shape might further suggest that it was bound by small cords 
fitting well into the groove 

It is thus seen that the stone, firmly lashed to an upright stick or post, would make an 
ideal “pivot” for a rotating fire stick or more likely “boring drill." Where accuracy in 
drilling was called for, these lashed “pivots” would surely be necessary, and they 
certainly would be better adapted to the drilling of the finer class of banner or butterfly 
stones, than the unlashed pivot stones, which I take the ungrooved, deep-pitted stones 
to be GEORGE H. FOUNTAIN. 
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EDITOR'S DEPARTMENT. 


Che first vear of a new periodical magazine, in a field already well supplied, 
is necessarily an experiment fraught with grave uncertainties, and generally at 


tended by discouraging trials and. tribulations. Unavoidable imperfections and 
incongruities that experience alone can remedy, retard its way to recognition 
and popular favor, and render the aclnevement of success more arduous and 
doubtful. 

In passing through this novitiate stage last vear we encountered many of 
the obstacles and perplexities common to most of the new ventures such as ours; 
but were more fortunate than some in surmounting them. Contending wit! 
manv disadvantages and adverse interests we succeeded in placing The Anti 
uarian on a solid basis and in a position among contemporaneous periodicals tl 
attracted attention and commanded respect 

Having, notwithstanding our inexperience and limited opportunities, a 
complished this much in the vear just passed, we are now better equipped at 
all points, commencing the new vear with the most gratifving prospects 

the new and more scholarly title of the magazine; its assured publication 


let ] t 


promptly on, or about the same date in each month; the systematic rearrange- 
ment of its reading matter; the accession of additional contributors and another 


able and well-versed associate editor, and the renewed zeal of its managers and 
s 


publishers stimulated by increasing patronage and flattering commendations, 
are a guaranty of its Improving efficiency, its stability and crowing popularity. 

It has become recognized by archaeologists everywhere as a convenient 
and reliable medium for the publication of observed facts and the dissemination of 
their opinions; and some of the most distinguished of them are contributors to 
its pages. The literature we offer the public is of more than average excel 
lence, free from abstruse technicalities, and meets the requirements of. stu- 
dents and scientists as well as general readers. 

We will in the future, as in the past, keep pace with the advance of science 
in evervthing that treats of the natural history of aboriginal man on this conti- 
nent especially, and incidentally of the domain of humanity throughout the 
world. Expending our best efforts in consummating this object, without thought 
of pecuniary gain, but solely with the view of promoting investigation and 
widening the area of human knowledge, we feel justified in asking those who 


generously stood by us in our experimental labors to continue their good-will 


and patronage: and all others interested in our aims to render us material as- 


sistance by at once subscribing for THE AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGIST. 


Wonderful and startling are the discoveries made in underground Egypt 
M. De Morgan, for many vears Director-General of Antiquities belonging to thi 
Egvptian government, has unearthed prehistoric objects in that country from 
which he is convineed that the civilization of the ancient Pharaohs came from 
China inio Egvpt by wav of Assvria. This would be a conclusion that the Chinese 
were the first civilized people, and not the Assyrians and [E-gyptians, as is s 


posed by other writers. 
hes int 


He endeavors, in his great work just issued in Paris entitled ““Researe 
+1 


he Origin of Egvpt—The Age of Stone and Metal,” to prove that about S000 
or 10,000 vears ago there took place from the West a great invasion. That the 
warriors coming with this powerful army were armed with bronze swords and 
knifes, who subjugated the original inhabitants, who were of a negroid type, and 


reduced them to slaverv. 
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He tells his readers that he can prove that this very interesting and won- 
derful part of the globe was first settled about 15,000 years ago. De Morgan is 
an indefatigable explorer and he proposes in the next few years to unfold truths 
that will startle the world of science. If this great explorer’s theories prove true, 
and he stands ready to answer his critics, then must we indeed search somewhere 
in the confines of the present China for the much-sought-for Garden of Eden. 

— +> A. F. B. 
NOTES. 
Dr. Wm. H. H. King, an eminent physician and surgeon of Jacksonville, Ills., recently 
tied possessed of a large estate in which is one of the finest and most valtable private 


aie 
museums in our country He was not a naturalist, but invested money lavishly in natural 
history specimens merely to gratify a refined taste In his tour around the world a few 
years ago he made many accessions to his collection. It comprises a great array of rare, 
briiliant humming birds, birds of Paradise, and other foreign birds of gorgeous plumage 
and many splendid mammals; an almost entire skeleton of the fossil Irish elk; a very 
extensive archaeological collection; thousands of Alaskan and Mexican prehistoric im- 
plements and carvings, etc.. et if Mrs. King should offer it for sale it is to be hoped 


that some opulent institution of the West will secure it and not permit it to leave our 
country 

Laborers engaged in grading on Sutter street, between Rose and Vine, Stockton, Cal., 
found an Indian burying ground there, a number of skeletons being dug up. 


\lmeda, Penna.—While digging a trench on Eagle avenue, between Willow and 
Chestnut street, in December, for the purpose of laying gas pipes, a plumber found 
skeletons of three men lying closely together They were of men of unusual stature, 
nd had been buried a long time. as the bones crumbled badly on being touched. The 
pot where the bones were found was formerly covered by an Indian mound, and they 
undoubtedly the remains of aborigines who once made this peninsula their home 


The Green brothers recently found a mortar of solid rock in the sand near the San 
Joaquin river bank on the Canty ranch. The rock was inverted and had probably been 
passed many times without attracting attention until found recently On the Vivian 
ranch, about six miles distant, a pestle was found which had been made out of hard flint 


rock. The mortar was made of a softer rock, but was also of a hard and lasting stony 
formation Both of the implements show that they had been used It is hard to estimate 
how long they had been made or how long they had been abandoned before being found. 
It may have been hundreds of years. When Indians lived in this section such imple- 
ments were very generally used for grinding acorns and nuts to be made into food 
which was stored for winter use 

Five more Indian skeletons were recently taken from the mounds on the Kelly 
farm, near Sag bridge, and if the ghosts of the region need new excuse for activity they 
have it ready at hand. The skeletons were dug from a mound never before disturbed, 
and they were exhumed under the direction of Professor Burke of the Field Columbian 
museum, who was sent to Sag bridge by Professor Dorsey to investigate. The condi- 
tion of the bones showed that the occupants of the mound were interred many years be- 
fore the mounds previously opened were constructed. Professor Burke was of the 
firm opinion that the skeletons had been in the gravel for over two hundred years, per- 
haps for a century longer. In spite of the best endeavors of the diggers the skeletons 
were not taken out intact. Through age the bones had been brought to the flakiness 
of ashes and many of them crumbled away the moment the encasing earth was removed. 

The skulls and thigh bones, however, were all well preserved and through them the 
number of the skeletons was proved. Professor Burke began the labor of opening the 


mound at once For his assistants he secured two farmers living nearby The mound 
is at the summit of a hill, and the cold would have made digging impossible had not a 
shelter tent been hoisted over the spot. The hole in the mound was made at the side and 
not from the top and the dirt was removed with the utmost care By night the ex- 
ivation had progressed far enough to show evidences that bones were deeper in. Sev- 
eral arrow heads were discovered, as were also some fragments of bone In the 


morning the dirt was removed from the top of the mound until the layer was reached 
which was expected to contain the skeletons, if skeletons were there The earth gave up 
its secret early in the afternoon, though it was not until dusk that the bones were all 
taken out of the hole Professor Burke stayed at the Sag several days longer and dug 
nto every hillock that gave promise of being an Indian burial mound He said last 
night that the discoveries thus far were of great scientific importance 
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